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ABSTRACT 

A series of "world view" or value orientation 
questions were utilized in generating scale scores that sharply 
differentiated representativ-e samples of Mexican Americans (280)^ 
Negroes (280) ^ and Anglos (413) in a longitudinal study. The original 
interviews were conducted in 1959^ 1960^ and 1961. In 1971, 
seventy-four percent of the original respondents were located again 
and interviewed.^ Mexican American respondents were at the "low" end 
of the scale" and Anglos at the "high" end. Results from the 1971 
re-interviews revealed that significant convergence had taken place. 
Mexican American malesy females in high income Mexican American 
families^ and Negroes^ regardless of sex but more so those in high 
income then low income families^ expressed views more like those of 
the Anglos than in 1960. When world view was regressed on a variety 
of background and experimental variables^ most of the individual 
var iation in world view among members of ea ch race/ethni c group ^ 
"remamea unexplained. This suggests tha-f while members of minority 
groups are not alike in their responses to statements about world 
view, the most readily measurable antecedent experiences which 
supposedly account for within group differences are not ras important 
as more idiosyncratic, unmeasured life experiences. (Author) 
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ABSTRACT ' ^ 

•The Changing World View of Minority Migrants in an Urban Setting" 
A series of "wor^ld view'' questions were utilized in generating scale 
scores that sharply differentiated representative samples of Mexican-Americans 
(280), Negroes (280), and Anglos (413) in a longitudinal study with a 1960 
baseline. Mexican-Americans respondeifts were at the "low" end of the scale and 
Anglos at the "high" end. Seventy-five percent of the original respondents were 
reinterviewed in 1971, revealing that significant convergence had taken place. 
Mexican-American males, females in high income Mexican -American families, and 
Negroes, regardless of sex but more so those in high income than low income fa- 
milies expressed views more like those of the Anglos than in 1960. When world 
view was regressed on a variety of background and experiential variables most, 
of the individual variation in world view among members of each race/ethnic 
group remained unexplained. This suggests that while members of minority groups 
are not alike in their responses to statements about world view, the most readily 
nieasuvable antecedent experience s which suppose dly a cr.nimt for within grfflqy-^ — 
differences are not as important as more idiosyncratic, unmeasxired life 
experiences . 
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« - THE CHANGING WORLD VIEW OF MINORITY 

MIGRANTS IN AN URBAN SETTING* 

INTRODUCTION . , 

c 

Without committing ourselves to the position that Miorld view, value 
orientations, or similar^ at titudinal complexes are powerful determinants of 
behavior we have operationally defined and measured what we, for lack of a 
better term, have called "world view." We believe that a scale based on 
responses to the questions utilized. represents important differences in 
peoples': put looli^ on life. Rather than attempt to determine the influence of 
world view on other variables, we have looked at their influence on world 
view, seeking to see how an,d on what basis it differs within race/ethnic 
groups in san5)les of Mexican -Americans, Negroes, and Anglos.^ 

The data were obtained from a longitudinal study of 280 Mexican-Americas 
(most resided in Texas before coming to Racine) , 280 Negroes (most resided in 
Mississippi before coming to Racine), and 413 Anglos in Racine, Wisconsin. 
The ori f TTTiai inter views w ere co nd u f i t ftd in lf)SO, lO ri O, , ind i 9fi1 ufilirl ng Inr r r - 
viewers of the same race/ethnicity and sex as respondents. The interview 
schedule was in English and Spanish,-the latter ^eve^l oped through extensive pre- 
testing on a similar Mexican-American population in another ^ity. .In 1971 we 
reloca ted arid co nducte d interviews with 74% of the oxiginal respondeifrt:^"^ igain 
utilizing a bilingual schedule and same race/ethnic, sex interviewers.^ 

Detailed reports on the scale and its relationship to other variables 
circa 1960 have been described elsewhere.' We shall be very brief in our des- 
cription of the scale, the items from which it was derived, and how race/i§thnic 
responses differed over a period of time. Following this we shall briefly com- 
ment on changes in scale scores among Individuals within each race/ ethnic g|t>up 



In the next section of the paper we shall turn to the relationship of religion, 
sex, and income to the distribution of scores and how some groups have marjcedly 
changed their views to a more active position in 1971 than they held in 1960. 
All of this leads up to the final and most important section where we have sub- 
jected the data to regression analysis. Eighteen variables are presented in 
chronological order, commencing with respondent's father's occupation and 
moving through education,, place of education, first job level, length of tinie 
in Racine etc., in order to ascertain the relative weight of each variable in 
"determining" or accounting for the 1971 world view of respondents. This is 
done separately for each race/ethnic group. 

These data demonstrate that persons in positions of power, formal or 
informal, should not approach the ioiral-reared minority group inmigrant* male 
or female, with the idea that they, as a consequence of their antecedents, 
ihave a passive world view, an orientation toward life that is rather fixed and 
unchanging, an orientation that determines how they behave throughout the 
range of decision making si tu ations in which urban dwellers find themselves. 
We would not make such a point of this were it not for the fact that laymen 
and academics alike have seized upon the culture of poverty explanation of how 
the poor and particularly poor race/ethnic minorities seem to forever be at 
the lower rungs of the socio-economic status ladder. Indeed, their error has 
been further compounded because they believe j^hat substitution of a psycho- 
cultural expiration is indicative of their sophistication over those who have 
clung so long (or still do) to racial and/or hereditary explanations. That 
the culture of poverty model is hard to dispel has been demonstrated by its 
recurring appearance in the professional literature and the attendant 
controversy. 

'Three articles in a 1974 issue of Social Problems are particularly 



cogent in reference to the arguement. Delia Fave (1974) provides a system- 
atic theoretical framework for future research based upon Hyman's (1966) con- 

* 

cept of the "value stretch." Coward, Feagin . and Williams (1974) present 
data which, for all practical purpqses, demolish the culture of poverty model 
as earlier presented by Lewis and/o.c attributed to him by others during the 
earlier period of the debate 10 years ago. The third article by Williamson 
(1974), while suggesting that economic self-interest does not account for be- ^ 
liefs about the motivation of the poor, does miss the point that it is the 
position of gatekeepers in society whose views are most important in deter- 
mining what will or will not be^ done in oirder to deal with the. problem of 
poverty. 

THE WORLD VIEW SCALE 

There were originally eight questions which we intended to utilize in 

/ 

constructing a scale differentiating active vs. passive views toward life. 
One of them (It's always a good idea to put away most of your money for a 
rainy day.) was eliminated when we learned that the rainy day idiom has no 
Spanish equivalent. . ~ , 

The brief discussion that follows presents the remaining seven state- 
ments (as does Table 1) in order of decreasing 1960 race/ethnic differences. 
Responses of agree or strongly agree are jointly referred to as "agree" and 
those responses of disagree or strcngly disagree are referred to as "disagree." 
Race/ethnic groups were ranked from "most" to "least" in order to compute Tau.** 
These rankings are in some instances based on relatively small differences be- 
tween groups, and, of course, such small differences are reflected in very low 
Taus unless only two of the race/ethnic groups are similar. We shall comment 
on sex differences only if they produce a significantly different race/ethnic 
ordering than for the combined sample or if, contrary to the usual pattern of 
responses, the sales are more passive than the females. 
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[Table 1 about herje] ' - ^ . 

Tne Individual Items " 
!• Planning only makes a person unhappy aince your plans hardly ever work 
out anyway. ' u ' ' ■ ' 

*■ 

Over half of the Mexican-American and Negro respondents agreed (passive) 
and three out of four Anglos disagreed (active) in 1960 in their reactions to 

this statement. By 1971- all three groups shifted toward a more active view 

. 

and differenced had decreased, 

. . ' *> * 

2« The wise person Uvea for today and lets tomorrow take care of iteelf. 

About half of the Negroes anU Mexican-Americans and four out of five of, 

the Anglos disagreed (active) with this statement in i960.- By 1971 the Anglos 

had become slightly more passive in their responses while the Negroes and 

Hexican-Americans responded more actively. , - 

3, The aeqret of happiness is not expecting too much and being content with 
what comes your\way^ " 

Two out of three Anglos and Negroes and nine out of ten Mexican-Americans 
a^eed with this statement in 1960. Although- the Negroes gave more active 
responses than the Anglos or Mexican -Americans both years, both Negroes and 
Mexican-Americans shifted toward more active responses more than did Anglos. 

4. Not many things in life are worth the sacrifice of moving away from yoxir 
frienda. 

^ Ovjer half of the respondents in each of the three groups disagreed with 
this statement (active) in 1960; Negro females expressed a more active view' 
than Negi'o males and Mexican-American females were Idss actiy^ than Mexican- 
American males. 

Controls for sex in 1971 revealed that Mexican-American males were loore 
active in response than other males and f emajles,, considerably mbre active 

8 
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than Mexican "American 'females; and jslightly more active th&n Anglo tod ISIegro 
females (by 4% and .5%). Negro and AngTo females were mre activ§ than their 
male counterparts and similar to each, other. ^ ^ ^ 

5. The beat job^to have ia one where you are part of a group all working 
together, even if^you don't get much individual credit. 

Over half of the Respondents were in agreement (passiv^ with this state- 
m^nt both years: Between -groups differences were relatively .small both years. 
8. Mien a wan is bom the succeaa he ia going to have isTnot already in the 
cards y each makea hia awn fate. 

At least five out of six respondents agreed (active) with the above 
statement in 1560 and there was little difference between groups. By^l971 
the race/ethnic, rank order had changed," principally because the Anglos and 
Mexican -Americans (mainly females) shifted "^slightly toward active and the 
Negroes toward passive responses. ' * ^ 

7. Not many^thinga in life are worth the aacrifice of moving amy from your 
family. ^ , 

More than five out pf 5ix respondents agreed with this statement in 19$0, 
indicating a strongly passive orientation. There wefo almost no between- 

r 1 . • . * 

> o ' 

groups differences. -Anglos changed toward a more active out look by 1971 as 
did the Negroes, but to a lesser extent. Sex differences within each group 
were also more pronounced in 1971 than they were in 1S)60, although in a 
somewhat surprising direction. Both Anglo and Mexicaiij- American fenalts res- 
ponded more actively (disagreed) than d^d the males, whereas Negrt) females 
were more passive (agreed) than were Negro males.- 

The World View Scale - 
When the world view questions were combined into a scale, the I960' re- 
sults showed the Anglos markedly skewed toward the active and the 

9 • 
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■ ^ ^ ^' - 6 - ^ . . ^ ^ 

. • f ^ '\ 

Mexican -Americans and Negroes slig|itly skewed toward the passive end of the 

7 ' . , . , ^ ^ . . ^ - 

scale. ' , " . . ^ ' . *^ 

In 1971 -the Anglos were still quite skewed/t^^wardjthe active end of the A, 
sc^le and the Negroes and Mexican-Americaiis had become much more actiw; Al- 
though the rank ordering did not change from 1960-1971, the difference between 
the Negroes ^ iJ Mexican-Americans was much clearex" in 1971 than it had bc^cn 
in 1960. . 

It should, of course, be noted that group ch'ainge does not t^rll, the whole 
Story, Between 1960 ^d 1971 52% of the Anglos had not cha ^ged in world view, 
14% had become more passive and, 33% more active. Only 28% of the Mexican- 
Americans and 29% of the Negroes had not" chs^nged, .while 52% of the Mexican- 
* Americans and 53% of the Negroes had becpme more active. Negro male and 
female shifts were in the same directions and proportions while Mexican- 
Americai^ females were more apt to have become passive than the males and Anglo 
males were pore apt t(^ have become passive than the females. Race/ ethnic 
. differences are also shown by the Anglo Tau of .311 Which was considerably 
higher (more similarity in responses between 1960 and 1971) than that for 
Mexican-Americans (Tau .034, n.s.) and that for the ^ Negroes (Tau .141, n.s.). 

If we look at a dichoton.y of "were already or have become more passive" 
vs. "were already or have be^stine^^re active," we have a much clearer picture 
of the growing similarity in^attitudes. Of the Anglos^ 81% were active and 19% 
{{assive (alqost exactly the same when controlled for sex). Negroes were 
P similar to the Anglos, with 72% active and 28% passive, although 77% of the 
males but opily 59% of the females were active. The Mexican-Americans were 
least activf) with a 67% and 33% division, but with even grjeater male/fe^ialo^-^^ 
difference,- 1^% of the males and 53% of the females giving active responses. 



TABCE 2. PERCENT PASSIVE RESPONSES TO WORLD VIEW SCALE* 



Mexican -American ,j[Catholic) 

"Femalqi . —^-^ 
Male 



Low luicome 

High Income-- 

- . • ^ ■* 

Negro (Protestant)* 

Femalp 
Male^ 

^ Low Income 

High income 

•a 

Anglo (Catholic) 

Female ' 
Male 

Low Income 
High Incope 

Anglo (Protestant) 

Female 
Male 

Low Income 
•High Income 



1960 

57^2 

60.4 
^8.7 



Femal. J •■S.S 



Malis 



Maje 45.8 



55.5 

57.«9, 
52.4 

60.8 
45.5 



Female 60.2 
•Male^ 61.9 
Female- 50.0 
Male 42.9 



20.0 

26.7 
12.5 

o5B.2 
7.8 



--p-- 



Female 50.0 
Male 21.4 
Female 8.0 
•Male v7.7. 



.. 1971 



38.3 

5r .1 

22.7 
47.7 

25.8 

28.8 

32.7 
-23.3 

36.2 
14.8 

S 

11.9 



Female 68. 1 
Male 24.4 
Female, 36. 8 
Male 21.3 



Female 37.-5 

Male 33.3 

Female 16-; 7 

Male 13.5' 



ll;f9-...^ 
11.9' ■ ".. 

17.9 



8.9 



Female 12.5 
Male 25.0 
Female 11.5 



Male 



6.7 



16.9 



'11.2' 



17.9' - 

15.9 2, . 

Female 32.1- 
Male 35'. 7 
Femafe' 7.7 



33.3 



9.1 



Male 10.2 



10.8 
= 11.7 

18.4 
8.P 



■ 

Female 12.4' 
Male? '20.0 



Female 
Male 



7.1- 
8.9 



* In 1960 those families with an income below $5,999. wer« defined as 
low income; in 1971, taking inflation into consideration, those with 
income below $7,999 were considered low. 



• All of this suggests that Negroes and Mexican-Americans have corae to 

' - V • ■ " V ^, ' . , .- 

perceive the. world about them more and ,iaqgre as do Anglos. That all do hot 

\ . " / ' ^ . ' ■ \^ ' 

yet p^erceive the world as Anglos do may be attributed* just as much, we' be- 

lieve, to the experiences that .they Have had in the urban industrial ailieu 

' , ■ • : .- 

as to their earlier socialization. Actually," either changing br static 

occupational levels and incomes' probably have .their effects on xespondents' 

world views, whether they be Anglos, Mexican -Americans, ,<^r JJegro^s. The 

^converse position (that world view effects chan'ges- in occupational leyeX 

ah4/or indome) is currently a more population pn->ition but one for which we * 

%• « • ■.'■»'% ^ ■• 

have not seen evidence. Similarly, the idea that psychological factors (mo- 

tiyational, fo^ example) deteimijie achievement at either the group or indivi- ' 

dual level throughout the entiite occupational stricture has* not been supported 

by much evidence. " * ^ 

RACE/EThCAdCITY, RELIGION, SEX, ING^, AND« THEIR RELATIONSHIP. TQ WORLD VIEW 

laoie 2. shows the percent of each race/ethnic, religious, sex, and incforae 

category (group data) with what -l^e have defined as. a passive rather than an 

^owi.^'L. • . \^ 

active^ response. As we have indicated, one cannot help -but be impressedjby 

the changes that took place between 1966 and 1971. While'Mexican-American 

males became less passive, ^both males and females in high income fitni lies did^ 

so. Negroes in every category became less passive, females in high income 

families mort? than any others. Kit.h the exception of low income Catholic males, 

Anglos became more active 'than previously or remained active in the^ir wspionses, 

e.g. high incotae Protest aiit and Catholic males and fe^les. 

. \ • ^iTable 2 about here]\ • 

These again, at^ group data and while they give us some idea of the extent 

to wtiich changes in responses to world view questions have taken place, they 

do not reallx tell us what brings about chan^ge in individuals, how they actually 



come to look at the A^orld differently than they have in the past. They do 
suggest, however, that changing ^;ortunes in the world of nork, as evidenced 
by higher income (better jobs, more'work; more persons :ln the family in the. 
labor force, or whatever), seem to be related to change in world view. Thi» 
is not to say that time*in the community and the proces;^ of cultural inte- 
gration, have nothing to do with changing world view, fpr we^^have shown that 
change does t^e place, but the change is definitely greater fo^ those with 
high incbmes if they were not already there in 1960 (i.e. did not have an 
active world view in 1960) . \ 

What we ^ire most concerned about is how world view is originally formu- 
lated, and hov and where change in world view actually comes about in the 
process of interaction with members of the host society in an urban industrial 
milieu. This can be observed^in the field, of course. All of us have pro- 
bably spent time in the field (in bars, in homes in the barrio, and on the 
comer in the ghetto) and can describe' what we perceive to be both the pro- 
cesses of cultural integration and structural assimilation, even more specifi- 
cally, economic absorption. We can even talk about the change that probably 
precedes the inmigrant^s decision to leave his/her former place of residence. 
It may be for the first time, or as a consequence of having loft many times as 
a member of a migrant labor family, in the latter case the decision is simply 
to attempt to secure work in a city adjacent to agricultural wofk. Then comes 
the**inmigrant;s' efforts to find housing, sociability, group acceptance, recog- 
nition, and response in either the inmi grant, minority group society or in the 
larget host society. We have an idea how this is facilitated for the inmi- 
grant by conversing with others in the tavern, meeting people who know the 
answers, listening to television and radio, looking at the newspapers, shop- 

0 

ping, and visiting with family and friends who have been there for .« longet 

13 



' 9 ' 

period of time. But really, how sure can we be that what we have seen is what 
we think we have seen unless it haS been verified by some kind of statistical 
analysis of the data involving manipulation of variables with controls of 
considerable number and complexity? 

While neither path analysis nor multiple regression analysis takes the 
place of thinking about the data, either one can be very helpful' in getting ^ 
a handle on the relationship between a variety of background and expe[rienti»l 
variables an<J the world view of our respondents, Yfe shall turn to regression 
analysis in order to see just how much respondent variation in world view can 
be accounted for by antecedent life experiences. 
THE REGRESSION ANALYSIS ' 

World view scale scores for 1971 were regressed on 18 variables as shown 
in Table 3, ejach entered one at a time so that all variables previously en- 
tered ha4 been controlled for. Only male respondents were included in the 
analysis. Each of the variables is described in Appendix A. Total family 
Income is excluded in the analysis since we limited it to only those variables 
applying directly to the males, 

[Table 3 about here] 

The first order correlations for Mexican-Americans suggest that the 
re.gion in lAich respondent received his elementary education, language ustage, 
friendship patterns, years of schooling, and age will be important determi- 
nants of 1971 world view. Among the Negroes, father's job level, elementary 
region of education, years of schooling, 1960 world view, and friendship 
patterns, appear to be of the greatest importance, followed by age, « 1960 .job 
level, and years of work experience in Racine. For the Anglos, 1960 world 
view, years of schooling, and whether or not respondent had done agricultural 
labor have the highest correlations. Thus there are comounalities and 
differences . "| ' ^ 
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Turning to the multiple correlations for each group, we find that by 
the time that the first '12 variables had been entered (and these were all t]>at 
could be entered for the Anglos), the multiple correlatj^on was .6780. But for 
the Negroes it was only .4581 and for the Mexican -Americans ev^ less, .3747.. 
When additional variables were added for the Mexican-Am^fricans their multiple 
correlation rose to .6405 but that for Negroes cl\anged less and was only .5084 
at its maximum. 

Examination of the standardized *Beta weights (chey ividicat? the weight ^ 
that each variable has xn a linear equation) reveals that they differ in rank 
considerably from what might have been expected considering the first order 
correlation coefficients. This happens when there is collinearity in the va- 
riables. Any variable that is highly correlated with a variable previously 

<v * ' ...» 

entered will have a Beta weight reduced or even with its sign reversed since 
the previous variable has gone into the equation with an incremental value 
accounting for most' of the change that the following variable would also have 
accounted for. 

Now, looking at the Beta weights, keeping the first order correlations 
and intercorrelations of variables in mind, we shall consider the multiple 
correlaticiis (the multiple correlations squared equal tiie amount of variance 
explained) as they were introduced in some approximation to ^heir 
chronological influence on 1971 world view. 

For the Mexican-Americans, we note that father*s job has no effects, 
that elementary schooling in the North vs. Texas or Mexico and to a lesser 
extent years of schooling make for an active world view, that having done 
agricultural labor is related to an active world view but having had one's 
first job in u rural rather than urban community makes for a passive world 
view, and that the small negative effect of first job level has been cancelled 

l(j - . 
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out by Its relatively high correlation with ever having done agricultural 
labor. While many years of urban work experience including Racine seem to 
make for a passive world view its correlation with age places a differenct 
perspective on thi^ Beta weight. Purtheruiore job level in 1966 and years of 
work experience, in Racine offset it with positive Beta weights that raise 
the predicted world view score. By the time that years lived in Racine has 
been added it makes for little change, having been correlated with region of 
elementary education, years of schooling and years of work experience in 
Racine. Since world view in 1960 had an inverse correlation with 1971 world 
view and it had little relationship to other variables it has a small negative 
weight in the equation. What we see here is one variable reducing the weight 
of another variable or adding little in some cases so that by the time that 
we reach 1971 world view tho multiple correlation is only .3747. When the 
English vs. Spanish language useage variables 'are inserted, the multiple cor- 
relation increases somewhat again. Friendship patterns for both 1960 and 1971, 
added in the final two steps, tend to produce an. active world view if some 
friends are non -Mexican-American.' The impact of each of tlfie variables included 
for Negroes and Anglos differs from that for Mexican-Americans, in some cases 
in weight and in other cases in direction. Negroes and.Anglos have different ' 
patterns as well. 
CONCLUSIONS 

Now what do w6 conclude from all of this? First, while there is race/ 
ethnic variation, variation within groups by religion, sex, and income is as 
great or greater... Second, it appears that sex and income are important deter- 
minants of WoTld view within race/ethnic/religious groups. Third, we can con- 
clude that world view changes with time among inmigrants from Texas imd 
Mississippi. 

^ .17 



When we turn to the multiple regression analysis a description of the 
findings is not quite as easy- Although twelve variables accounted for less 
of the Mexic^.-American variance than that for the Anglos or Negroes, by 
adding four more variables the multiple correlation for Mexican -Americans 
increased to ajmost the same as that for Anglos. Elementary schooling in 
Mexico, the Southwest, or Racine_and having only Mexican-American vs. non- 
ethnic friends were most important in determining world view for Mexican- - 
Americans, the first, a variable over which they had no control and the second, 
one over which they had some choice. Among the Negroes, a wider variety of 
variables* had effects on 1971 world view. Among the^ Anglos, years of schooling 
and years of work experience in Racine had the greatest effect on 1971 world 
view, although 1960 world view was also very important. In sum the world view 
of persons within each group can be accounted for in part by a combination of 
place of socialization and early life experiences preceding the stable work 
period, by experiencing a stable work period in an urban area such as* Racine, 
and in the caSfB of F^iexican-Americans by continuing patttirms of ethnic associ- 
ation. Most of the Within-gxoui> variation in world view that we have found, 
however, is not accounted for by the regression model presented in this paper. 

That 75% <of the Negro variation is unaccounted for, 59% of the Mexican- 
American, and .54% of the Anglo, suggests that world view, while differing 
markedly by br^oad categories of race/ethnicity, sex and income does not var)' 
within race/et)hnic tgroups on a basis of general categorizes of experience andl 
associations as much as by experiences peculiar to each individual, experiomces 
which have be^n translated into individual perceptions of the world. 
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FOOTNOTES 

* The Racine, Wisconsin study of ininigrant labor v?iis conducted from 1958 
to 196S with grants frpm the National Institutes of He^ilth (Projects RG S3|2, 
RG 9980, GM 10919, and CH 00042) and from the National Science Foundation. 
Since 1962 tl^e project has been located at the University of Iowa. Our cur- 
rent restudy has been sup^rted by NIH grants (MH 18196 and MH 1^321) sinc« 
1970. The project has also b^en supported by the College of Liberal Xrts, 
the Graduate College, and the Division ofvExtension and University Services 
at the University of Iowa. Findings for \he first three years of inter- 
viewing have been described in a variety o5 papers but are summarized in 
Lyle and Magdaline Shannon, Minority Migrants in the Urbccn Corrmmity: 
Mexican^Amerioan and Negro Adjuetm^t to InduatTrial Soisiety, Bevejrly Hills: 
Sage Publications, 1973, 357 pp. 

* At the outset of the project considerable discussion took place be- 
tween the re$earchers and representatives of various ages of each of .the 
three major racial and ethnic groups in Racine in order to decide upon de- 
signations that would be appropriate for each, particularly the inmigrants. 
Wb^le the terms "Mexican-Americans," "Negroes," and "Anglos" were selected, 
we are awaire of and understand regional anii age differences in preference and 
have regard for the more recent designations. Ouv continued usage of the 
older terms $s for the sake of consistency with the terms selected in 1959. 

^ Although we conducted -interviews with only 74% of the original res- 
pondents we ^id obtain interviews wit^h surviving spouses, children and others 
^0 could te|l us about an additional 20% of the persons originally inter- 
viewed. ' The restudy has been reported in Lyle W. Shannon "Measuring Changes 
in Occiipatlon and income: Some Problems with a Cohort of Mexican -Americans » 



Negroes, and Anglos/' Pacific Sociological Review, Vol. 19, No. 1. January 
1976, pp. 3-19; Lyle W. Shannon and Judith" L. . McKim "Mexican-American, Negro, 
and Anglo improvement in Labor Force Status Between 1960 and 1970 in a 
Midwestern Copnunity," Social Science Quarterly, Vol. 55, No. 1, June 1974, 
pp. 91-111; Lyle W. Shannon and Judith l". McKim "Attitudes Toward Education 
and the Absorption of Inmigrant Mexican-Americans and Negroes in Racine," ^ 
Education and Urban Society, Vol. VI, No. 3, May 1974, pp. 333-354; Lyle W. 
Shannon, "False Assumptions About the Determinants of Mexican-American aijd 
Negro Economic Absorption," Sociological Quarterly, Vol. 16, No. 1, Winter 
1975, pp. 3-15. 

» Lyle W. Shannon "The Study of Migrants as Members of Social Systems," 
Proceedings of the. .1968 Annual Meeting of the MeHcan Ethnological- Society : 
34-64; Lyle W. Shannon 'The Economic Absorption and Cultural Integratiori of 
Inmigrant Workers: Characteristics of the Individual vs. the Nature of the 
System," pp. 167-18S in Brody (ed.). Migration and Human Adaptation, Beverly 
Hills: Sage Publications, 1370. .. ' 

•» We have selected Tau as our index of vsimilarity or dissimilarity in 
race/ethnic distributions. The higher the Tau, the more different the dis- 
tribution between groups. If Tau decreased between 1960 and 1971 the dis- 
tribution of race/ethnic groups has converge* and if Tau increased they be- 
came more disparate during the" 11 -year period. We have hypothesized that 
Taus will decrease between 1960 and 1971 and have utilized Chi Square to 
determine if, the differences found in race/ethnic distributions are 
statistically significant. 
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APPENDIX A 

t 

First job of male respondent: 8 categories from professional 
(8) to agricultural labor (I). , 

/ , . , . . , ■ . 

Usual occupation of father of male respondent: same cate- 
gories as above. 

Region of elementaiy education for male respondent: for 
Mexican-Ameri^:ans, - Racine (3) T^Texasy-Mexico-(l^^ 
North (3), South, Mississippi (1); for Anglos, Racine (3), 
other U.S., non-U. S. (1). 

Years of formal education for male respondent: 6 intervals 
from 13 or- more years C6) to no school (1). 

Mal^ respondent has ever done agricultural labor: yes (1), 
no (2) . 

Size of community in which male respondent first worked: 6 • 
categories,- rural to 2,499 (1); 2,500-9,999; 10,000-24,999, 
to 100,000 or + (6) . , . 

i960 job of male respondent: same code as FIRSTJOB. 

Years of urban work experience of male respondent including 
Racine in 8 intervals: 25 or + (8) to none (1). 

Years lived in Racine for male respondent: 6 categories, 
0-4 (1); 5-9, to over 40 (6) . 

Male respondent's score on world view sc^le in 1960: 8 cate- 
gories from most passive (0) to most active (7). - 

Language reported spoken in home by male respondents for 
Mexican-Americans orily: only Spanish (i) to only English (5). 

> ■■ • '\ ' ' ■ 

Language reported spoken by people Iclosest to by male res- 
pondent for Mexican-Americans: same code as LAN6H0MM. 

Ethnicity of friends reported by male respondent:, 2 Spanish 
surname friends (1) to none (4) . 

* ^ ■* ' 

Does male respondent have friends that are not Negroes: no 
(1), yes (2). 

Ha-s male respondent ever invited non-Negroes to home: no^(l), 
y^s (2). 

Years of work experience in Racine for male respondent: "in 
actual years> 0 to 56. 

Male respondent's world view in 1971: sane code as WVIEW60. 
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FRNFTHNIC- Male respondent, reports friends of ciiff^rent race/ ethnicity? 

no (1), yes (2), ^ 

HYRBORN Male respondent 's age in 8 categories f^fom youngest (1) to 
oldest (8) . ; ■■>■., 

\ 

\ 

'■ • ■ ' \ 

■ ,\- 

\ 
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